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Shostakovich & Khachaturian. 
1948: The Year That Brought Them Together 


Khachaturian was very ill. I wasn't counting on a meeting, but he directly told me on the 
phone: 


— You could use some help. 

And then scheduled the time. By the evening, 6th of January in the year 1977. 

He was lying in bed. When I tried leaving, he kept holding me up. 

— We still have a lot to talk about. 

He treated the tape-recorder, which was placed on a chair, as a necessary device, was 
speaking with complete honesty and didn't ask me a single time to, the way I'm used to be 
told in other interviews, “turn it off”. 

— Keep in mind that I am not regretful of what I'm saying, and I am not saying that 
because I have a fever. I could openly talk about this, but there might be people who 


would disagree with me and say that it has never happened, that I'm exaggerating... 


Shostakovich treated Khachaturian with affinity. He felt admiration and support from 
Khachaturian s side. He was sparing of his weaknesses. 


The year of 1948 brought them together, when they both fell under the ruthless criticism, 
but didn t back down on their artistic positions. 


— Tell me, — Aram Ilyich asked all of a sudden, — what is the difference between me 
and Shostakovich? 


And, laughing, answered to his own question: 


— Shostakovich, after getting brutally scolded, was working, whereas I just wanted to 
hang myself. He was always working. Not expecting only good things from life, I was 
reading that Emile Zola, for inspiration, kept rotten apples and vulgar articles in the 
drawer of his writing desk — he called them “toads”. The “toads” inspired him. 


Shostakovich, right after the first ruthless criticism, when his music was denounced as a 
muddle, wrote the magnificent Fifth Symphony. We were all stunned. And that's when I 
realized what type of character lived among us, how much superior he was than us. 


— Did you two first meet back in those days? 


— No, earlier. In 1934. We were traveling together on a train; he had a tour in Baku. We 
were occupying neighboring cabins. We were young, cheerful, amorous — everything was 
still ahead... I was almost not known as a composer back then since I started late. We 
simply liked each other. 


Then Shostakovich supported my First Symphony and came to the premiere. It 
exhilarated me and was very touching. His friend, Lev Oborin, played my Piano 
Concerto. It was great. It instantly pushed me to get back on my feet. 


Khachaturian was not following the sequence of thought: the fever was showing the 
effect. Episodes and memories were being layered hastily, as if a person is wary, not to be 
late, not to be late... 


— He played the Seventh Symphony for me in Miusy, right after arriving on a plane from 
besieged Leningrad. We lived on the Miusy street at the time, I lived on the fourth floor, 
and my wife, Nina Makarova, with her mother, on the fifth floor, for the sake of comfort 
when working. We gathered at my place. Shostakovich was nervous, “Pardon me if it 
sounds like Ravel’s Bolero”. Only 3 parts of the Leningrad Symphony were finished... 


From 1939 till 1948 the Organizing Committee of the Soviet Composers Union existed. I 
served as the first deputy chairman of the Organizing Committee with Reinhold 
Moritzevich Gliére, and Dunaevsky was the second deputy chairman. However, I 
practically had to work not only for myself. Then we started settling up the House of 
Creativity, a big helping hand for the composers. The first house was near Ivanovo. 
There, musicians lived in freedom, without any time limits; they were arriving and 
leaving. For work we reserved cottages and repaired some shacks. I worked in a hut, and 
Shostakovich — in a chicken barn. Working hard! The history of music would also 
appreciate what was done in Ivanovo. The Soviet classics were created there. There was 
an upsurge and the relationships were close and artistic. We were playing to each other 
and offered advice on whatever we had composed. Surprisingly, everyone in Ivanovo was 
composing smoothly without any obstacles. What was affecting this — nature? The feeling 
of approaching victory? The fact that we gained a little weight? The war brought us 
together; the feelings were united. 


Suddenly Khachaturian remembered the contest of creating the anthem for the Soviet 
Union. They demonstrated how they composed — an era little studied by musicology. 


— Stalin put Voroshilov, Shcherbakov and Chrapéenko in charge of this job. Voroshilov 
himself sang; he loved to listen to the anthem of the Bolshevik Party, which was always 
performed by the Krasnoznamyonny Ensemble of the Red Army. 


When it was announced that a new anthem would be picked, about five hundred were 
written. Most people presented several variants. The auditions were held in the hall in 
Beethoven’s name at the Bolshoi Theatre. In the beginning, in presence of Stalin, was 
played “La Marseillaise’”’, the English anthem, “The Internationale”. Then, Chrapéenko, 
then Chairman of the Arts Committee, came up to us and said, “Khachaturian, 
Shostakovich — to the scene”. We went to the Art room. Stalin's security chief, General 
Vlasik, stood half-turned at the door. I risked going in first. On the right side I saw Stalin, 
and on the left, the entirety of Politburo. I became the last one at the door, while 
Shostakovich and Chrapéenko were beside me. Stalin gave the characteristics on what is 
an anthem and how to make it be Soviet. 


The auditions started. The order went like this: the curtains opened, the choir sang the 
anthem, next, under the management of Melik-Pashaev the orchestra played, and then 
everyone performed together. 


Voroshilov offered me and Shostakovich to compose the anthem jointly. Nothing was 
working out for two days. We composed separately, and then corrected it together. On the 
third day something turned out, using the words of the poet Mikhail Golodnoy. Who 
would do the orchestration? Shostakovich proposed, “Let's break this matchstick. 
Whoever gets the ‘head’, will do the instrumentation”’. I got the ‘head’, so I had to do the 
instrumentation. 


The anthems by Alexandrov, Shostakovich, Tuskia, and the joint one by Shostakovich 
and me were competing on the same day. Each in three types: choir, orchestral and choir 
with orchestra. 


We were called to Stalin. He asked Melik-Pashaev, “Do you like their anthem?” He 
replied, “I like the anthems separately more, than the one written together” 


Stalin said, “And I liked the joint anthem more, than the separate ones” 


The anthems were instrumentated by Victor Knushevitsky. Shostakovich went up and 
started praising Knushevitsky for the excellent instrumentation. Molotov asked, “Was 
your joint anthem also instrumentated by Knushevitsky?” Shostakovich answered, “A 
composer must be able to instrumentate by themself”. And started repeating that phrase 
over and over. 


A question arose about redoing the chorus in our joint anthem. Which meant the entire 
music needed to be redone. Stalin asked us, “Will three months be enough for you?”. 
Shostakovich replied, “Five days”. And everything ended on that. 


Later, I found out what Stalin said: “Actually, Shostakovich seems to be quite a polite 
person.” 


Soon, Stalin went to Tegeran to meet Churchill and Roosevelt. When he came back, he 
decided on Alexandrov. The anthem of the Bolshevik Party was chosen as the anthem of 
the Soviet Union, with new text by S. Mikhalkov and G. El-Registan. 


I asked Khachaturian what else he could remember. He insistently kept going back to 
1948, it seems that the pain still hasnt completely left him yet. 


— Externally, Shostakovich was soon recognized again, but internally, there was a 
constant resistance, at times even openly. The secretary of Party Organizations was 
Terentyev, who was pretty compliant. Kabalevsky was speaking. Terentyev says, ““That’s 
right, Dmitri Borisovich”. Next I was speaking, completely disagreeing with Kabalevsky. 
Terentyev says, “That’s right, Aram Ilyich” 


However, Kabalevsky was pretty nervy. Once he supported me when I was defending the 
compositions, which were written in Ivanovo during the war period and later the scolded 
people. Kabalevsky agreed with me. That was when he, while in management of the 
Composers Union, kept changing seats from one chair to another. That’s how we lived 
and worked. 


Once, at a Party meeting, an old musician, Shulgin was speaking, “Formalism rises its 
head, while Shostakovich simply wags his butt.” I jumped out of the seat, “How can you 
not be ashamed, as an older member of the Party?! How are you expressing yourself so 
dirty about a person, who is respected all over the world?!” 


— And what did Shostakovich think of this? 


— He was very secretive. In everything. Loyal to his family, he wanted his wife, Nina 
Vasilyevna, to always be by his side, not to leave for work to Armenia, but it never 
worked out. Then Nina Vasilyevna passed away. I was there when they escorted her from 
their apartment on Kutuzovsky street. And then Shostakovich’s mother, Sofya Vasilyevna 
passed away. But Dmitri Dmitrievich didn’t even shed a tear. 


The decisions were made by the most unexpected faces. The Composers Union of 
RSFSR was organized in Moscow, Leningrad and other major cities of the Federation; 
the scale was vast. Shostakovich was offered to lead the Composers Union of RSFSR. 
Unexpectedly, he agreed. He could do that. Once I heard this from him: “A person who 


says the truth must have a saddled horse; say something, jump on the horse, and fly 
away’. What did he mean by that? 


— You were the witness of Shostakovich’s entrance in CPSU, and you gave a speech at a 
meeting, when he was being accepted into the Party. Was this offered to him from the 
higher rank? 


—No, deciding to join the CPSU came from Shostakovich himself. A lot were surprised; 
he’s not that young anymore, after all. I, as a member of CPSU since 1943, always in the 
thick of the Party life, have given three recommendations in the Party. However, 
Shostakovich has never asked me for a recommendation. 


— You've seen him in personal interactions, at home and in composer’s affairs. Was he as 
kind to people, as others find it? 


—T entitled Shostakovich as the conscience of Soviet music. Myaskovsky was the 
patriarch, and Shostakovich was the conscience. The intellectuality level was high. 
Prokofiev was very harsh, cruel and rough. While Shostakovich was the typical Russian 
intelligence. If he didn't like a composition, he didn't say that it was good for nothing. He 
remained silent or looked away. Although he could be sarcastically acrimonious. His 
words could be as sharp as a razor, but only if it was actually bad music. He could also be 
impatient. 


It occured, that Mukhtar Ashrafi “conquered” the music in Uzbekistan. When in reality 
others were writing the music for him. Unfortunately, not only for him; for a lot of other 
songwriters, too. The help of Russian musicians turned into an offense. Ashrafi's operas, 
that were written by someone else's hands, were produced on coated paper, meanwhile 
for other composers even the gray paper wasn't enough. Shostakovich traveled to 
Tashkent and settled everything. Ashrafi was punished. 


For many years Janis Ivanov from Riga had to endure Shostakovich's criticism. I've been 
to Latvia, I didn't like Janis; he was pretentious and pompous. There is no conscience in 
his behavior. All he writes are just symphonies; too overloaded and bold. Mitya was 
irritated by that. He gave a speech at a composer's plenum. There is a transcript; he 
briefly, but firmly talked about Ivanovo. 


I remember when we were at Alexander Kamensky’s concert in Leningrad. He came on 
the stage, all grand and smiling. Mitya says: “And why is he smiling, he hasn't even done 
anything! Came out on the stage as if he's the public's favorite. I’m certain they’re all just 
delighted to see Kamensky appear’. He played indifferently. Mitya looked at me 
eloquently; things such as that irritated him. 


— What about the relationships with fellow composers? 


— He interacted with composers, but wasn't far too fond of everyone. He didn’t like 
Kabalevsky. With Khrennikov, he only talked to him simply as a chief of the Composers 
Union of the USSR. Shostakovich enjoyed Khrennikov’s Third Symphony. I was present 
in the concert hall and saw his reaction. He appreciated Weinberg and Boris Tchaikovsky. 
Not that much, but he also listened to Nina Makarova’s compositions. One time he was 
with us for dinner and invited us to his dacha in Zhukovka. There, Nina Vladimirovna 
played her piano pieces. He approved it and complimented it. A few weeks before his 
death, Shostakovich wanted to listen to my solo sonatas. At the time only the Cello 
Sonata was recorded. Shostakovich was excited and spoke of them warmly. 


In general, it always seemed as if he was bored with people. Bored or having fun? That’s 
just how he was. He also didn't like to gossip. 


— How do you explain his condescension towards people who have brought a lot of 
harm upon him? He has sent them welcoming telegrams, greeted them, without a single 
harsh word, as if he’s not resisting the harm he has received... 


— Strong people are able to forgive others. When Shostakovich got a higher rank and 
became the head, he needed to destroy everyone who had brought nothing but sorrow 
upon him. It's true that composers’ dramas and antagonism is child's play when compared 
to ones of writers’ and actors’, where people rip each other apart alive. Whereas we don't 
have that type of serious mutual hatred. However, revenge is desired by the weak. And 
Shostakovich was a huge humanist, who was extremely disciplined and mindful. He 
knew that people must strive to do good deeds and the greatest self-satisfaction is exactly 
in that. In talent and devoted work, patience and tolerance mean everything. Patience is 
not a lack of principles, it's a state of soul, which Shostakovich managed to achieve. I 
reached that way later. 

As the author of the magnificent ballets “Spartacus”, “Gayane”’, and lots of film music, 
Khachaturian knew pretty much a lot about ballet and cinematic specificity, since he 
worked with many of the greatest ballet masters and film directors. Shostakovich worked 
on film music all his life. However, he hasnt returned to ballet ever since 1936, when he 
got upset about choreographers and directors tailoring the music however they pleased. 
What changed during the post-war era? For Khachaturian, it was the question about the 
fate of his ballets above all, and he was speaking in grief when referring to famous faces. 


— Leonid Yakobson. He took part in staging Shostakovich’s ballet “Golden Age’. I’ve 
worked with him as well. At the Kirovsky Theatre in Leningrad was performed 
“Gayane’’,, it was great, but he allowed himself to do something there; he simply ruined 
the music. I told Yakobson that we will stage “Gayane” over again; so even when he was 
extremely ill, he deliberately visited me in the hospital. But we couldn't make it in time. 
He passed away. 


Yakobson wished “Gayane” to be performed in the Bolshoi Theater. Igor Moiseev was 
the first one to perform it. Moiseev was a genius miniaturist. His fantasy only works for 
three minutes, and then it drops down. And ballet is a symphonic monolith and a flowing 
action. Gliére, a magnificent ballet composer, asked “Can you hear your 117th and 274th 
bar?” Everyone was puzzled, what did he mean by that? Hearing your own composition 
in its entirety. ‘Cause when I’m writing the second page, I don’t even know what will be 
on the third one... Shostakovich was aiming for that solidity of music and directing. It 
wasn’t working out. I was telling the ballet masters, the first creative meeting with 
composers must be held in the people’s court. The ballet masters are unbearable people. 
The film directors as well. 


Everything relies on culture. With Mihkhail Romm I’ve done 6 or 7 movies; “Girl 
No217”, “Ships Are Storming Bastions”, “Admiral Ushakov”, “Vladimir Ilyich Lenin”, 
“Secret Mission”. We didn’t speak for more than 30 minutes about each movie. Although 
we’re supposed to talk everything out, write down and approve it in the musical 
department “Mosfilm’’, we discussed briefly and immediately got to work. After the job 
was finished, we exchanged hugs and kisses. 


In New-York I watched the ballet “Don Quixote” by the composer Nabokov. There is a 
writer under the surname Nabokov, and the composer is his relative, an incredibly 
educated person, a lector and a tempered modernist in the western perspective. 


“Don Quixote” is the first American multiact ballet. I only found one movement 
unnecessary. After the premiere I asked the ballet master Balanchine, who I called 
George, “Why didn’t you remove the extra stuff?” He shrugged, “Pardon me, how could I 
do such a thing? The composer wrote it himself. Why?” 


So I said, “Hats off to you”. 


Out of the young choreographers, I worked well with Boris Eifman. He has a fresh 
vocabulary. He successfully performed “Gayane” in Latvia... 


— What has your memory saved up from the latest meetings with Shostakovich? 


— He was on my jubilee in 1973, in the Column Hall of Dom Soyuzov. Here’s a photo: 
Dmitri Dmitrievich in the first row. Then he was at the big feast. 


Shostakovich, Kabalevsky and I happened to live in Moscow, in the same house, at the 
same stairs. Shostakovich was saying, “You see, when we used to live far from each 
other, we met up frequently, but now, while living in the same house, rarely. That's how 
life is. We started getting sick more. I even broke my leg...” 


At least twice a year both me and him would get hospitalized. I remember how once 
Shostakovich was in the hospital on the Granovsky street. He was provided with a 
separate room on the first floor, where the famous foreigners were treated. Among Soviet 
citizens only Dmitri Dmitrievich was put there. He acted isolated and didn't speak much 
with others. When I was ill, he would always visit me, whether in the hospital or at home. 


It was time for Aram Ilyich to take medications. The darkness behind the windows got 
thicker. He dressed up in a wide gown, went to the buffet, found a picture of himself and 
using a marker, wrote with a flourish, “Sofya Mikhailovna! I liked you. That's why I told 
you some things that I haven't told almost anybody... A. Khachaturian” 


some things that I haven't told almost anybody.” / “Best wishes. Aram Khachaturian. 6/1/1977. Moscow” 


